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result, of course, that the goldsmiths were not able to meet their engagements to
their own clients.

On 15th March of the same year Charles issued a Declaration of Indulgence
declaring by his " supreme power in ecclesiastical matters " that all manner of
penal laws against whatsoever sort of nonconformists or recusants be imme-
diately suspended/'    This included Roman Catholic as well as Protestant
nonconformists.    Parliament forced Charles to withdraw it.    A disgraceful
attempt was made to seize a Dutch treasure fleet; it failed, and then war was
declared upon Holland, March, 1672.   Louis XIV. sent his famous marshals and
great armies against the Republic.   England contributed not only the navy to
this war but a military contingent (including the young Churchill), which served
under Marshal Turenne.   Holland was saved by the heroism of its people, led
by the young Prince William III. of Orange.   The House of Commons not only
insisted upon the withdrawal of the Declaration of Indulgence but passed a
Test Act (1673) requiring every holder of public office, civil or military, to make
a declaration against Transubstantiation and to take the sacrament according
to the rite of the Church of England.   The Duke of York, having been received
into the Roman Catholic Church in 1672, now resigned his post of Lord High
Admiral, and Clifford and Arlington resigned from the Cabal.   A new ministry
was formed with Sir Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, as chief minister.   In the
following year Danby, earnestly solicited by the House of Commons, made
peace with the Dutch (z8th February 1674).   This was a profound relief to the
Dutch, although they had to struggle on to 1678 before they obtained peace with
France.   Shortly before this, Charles's niece Mary, daughter of James Duke of
York, was married to the Prince of Orange (4th November 1677); England then
contributed some troops to the Dutch in the last year of their war.   The Orange
marriage was Danby's great achievement in foreign affairs.   Nevertheless he
had allowed himself to be persuaded by Charles to negotiate (1676) a Second
Secret Treaty of Dover; Charles to receive more money from Louis XIV. in
return for an undertaking to prorogue parliament and to be neutral in the
Dutch War.   When this became known (divulged by Louis XIV. in. order to
injure Danby), parliament impeached Danby and secured his dismissal (1679).
He defended himself with his original letter, initiating the French negotiation,
with a postscript in Charles's writing to the effect that Danby had written only
at the king's express orders.   The House of Commons refused to accept this
plea, thus establishing, or at any rate going far to establish, the rule of ministerial
responsibility : a minister accepts responsibility for royal Acts which he signs;
he can, of course, refuse to sign.   A natural result of this system is that the king
has to accept the advice of his ministers.

The House of Commons which secured Danby's dismissal was not the " Long
Parliament " of Charles II., elected in 1661, for this had at last been dissolved